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THE REALITIES OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 

BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 

One of the ill effects of a century o>f sectional controversy 
over the status of the negro is that every privilege to which 
his name is attached is at once seized upon by both sides as 
something abnormal. " Negro suffrage," for instance, prob- 
ably seems to most people a modern, novel and unusual prac- 
tice, which requires some kind of special justification. The 
truth is that, though there were plently o>f restrictions upon 
the suffrage from the earliest colonial times to the present day, 
those founded on race came in late, slowly, and in some com- 
munities not at all. The original American idea of the suf- 
frage was that it was to be exercised only by the better class of 
the community, in Massachusetts and in Connecticut by mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church ; in other colonies, by people 
owning real estate or paying a property tax or both. Most 
of the colonies were constantly being increased by a class of 
white people who came over as indentured servants with an 
•obligation to serve for a term o>f years, and were ineligible for 
the suffrage. But those people served out their terms, ac- 
quired property, founded families, and came into the restricted 
political community. The free negroes as they came along 
were put on just the same footing, if they had the energy, 
thrift and fortune to get together the necessary property. 

To this general principle, previous to the Revolution, there 
were two half exceptions and two complete ones. North 
Carolina from 171 5 to 1734 and Virginia from 1723 to 1733 
restricted the suffrage, but the British government objected on 
the ground that " it cannot be right to strip all persons of a 
black complexion from those rights which are so justly valu- 
able to any free man." South Carolina, where the negroes be- 
came more numerous than the whites, took away the suffrage 
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in 1 71 6 and never restored it, — an example followed by 
Georgia in 1761. Those two states repeated the disqualifica- 
tion in their revolutionary constitutions, but it was fifteen 
years before any others of the Southern States thought it 
necessary. During the Revolution some thousand of negroes 
were enlisted in the Continental and State armies; those of 
them who were slaves were set free, and it was not a time 
when people were disposed to take away a privilege hedged 
about with such difficulties that probably not one-third of the 
adult white men could vote. 

In 1792 the northern group of slave-holding States, in 
which the number of free negroes was considerable, began by 
statute or new constitutional provision to exclude negroes, 
especially as the conditions of the suffrage were made easier be- 
cause Of the growth of democratic feeling. Delaware in 1 792 
was followed by Kentucky in 1799, Maryland in 1810, Virginia 
in 1830; every new Southern State — Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Missouri, later Arkansas, Florida and Texas, came 
into the Union with constitutions prohibiting negro suffrage; 
the clause " every freeman " in the Tennessee Constitution 
was construed to apply only to white men. So that in 1835 
North Carolina was the only slave-holding state in which 
negroes could vote, and in a case about 1840 Judge Gaston 
said : " The Constitution extended the franchise to every free- 
man who had arrived at the age of twenty-one and paid a 
public tax." The number of negro voters disfranchised by the 
new Constitution of 1835 was several hundred, and they were 
thought usually to have voted judiciously. 

Of the New England communities, except Connecticut, not 
one in colonial, Revolutionary or later times has ever made 
any race distinction in its suffrage; Connecticut excluded 
negroes in 1814 and kept it up till the Civil War. New Jersey 
disfranchised them in 1807, three years after its gradual Eman- 
cipation Act; Pennsylvania in 1838; New York, after trying a 
special registration law in 1821, required that in order to vote 
negroes must show an extra term of residence and the posses- 
sion of property worth $250. 

The new Northwestern States all followed the example of 
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the Southwestern by putting a clause against negro suffrage 
into the Constitution by which they entered the Union, so 
that when the Civil War broke out, from a state of things in 
which negroes could vote in all but two out of thirteen com- 
monwealths, the point was reached where they could vote only 
in five New England States, and (under special restrictions) 
in New York; and in many Northern States, especially Ohio, 
they were subject to many other humiliating distinctions from 
free whites. 

During the early stages of the Civil War the general dis- 
position of the Federal government was to> take the slave- 
holders at their word by treating the slaves as property, — 
hence, two confiscation acts under which that kind of prop- 
erty as well as others, might be taken away from rebellious 
masters. It was only when parts of the Southern States were 
occupied by Union troops and efforts were made to re-establish 
some sort of State government that the possibility of negro 
suffrage in the South dawned upon Northern statesmen; and 
the notion was much strengthened by the simultaneous en- 
listment of negro troops, most of whom had formerly been 
slaves. In December, 1863, Secretary Chase, the most ex- 
treme anti-slavery man in Lincoln's cabinet, suggested that 
inasmuch as there were so few loyal white men available, per- 
haps some of the freedmen might be allowed to take part in 
reconstructing Louisiana. March 13, 1864 Lincoln wrote 
to Hahn in Louisiana : " I barely suggest for your private 
consideration whether some of the colored people may not be 
let in : as for instance the very intelligent, and especially those 
who have fought gallantly in our ranks." Nevertheless 
neither in the Louisiana nor the Arkansas nor the West Vir- 
ginia government, nor in any of the Northern States where 
they had not the right before, were negroes admitted to the 
suffrage before the end of the Civil War. 

Then came Reconstruction in which the suffrage was 
granted, first in the States which had seceded ; then in all the 
States of the Union by the Fifteenth Amendment. Thomas 
Nelson Page has said of this process : " It was a torch placed 
in the hands of a child with which he has ravaged all about 
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liim and involved himself in the general conflagration." How- 
far is this statement justified either by the manner of confer- 
ring the suffrage or by its results ? In the Southern States the 
restrictions on white voters had for the most part dropped 
away, except easy-going tax qualifications. When the issue 
of Reconstruction was fairly faced by President Johnson in 
1865 he suggested that the suffrage be given to negroes who 
could read and write and had property to the amount of $250, 
but did not press the point. He attempted to exclude the 
people who had taken a prominent part in secession, that is the 
natural leaders, and to throw the new governments into the 
hands of the poor whites. The legislatures thus chosen in 
1865, while recognizing that slavery was gone, showed a dis- 
position to create a new status o>f peonage, which seemed to 
them a proper transition but to the North gave great alarm. 
These so-called " vagrant laws " aided the extremists in Con- 
gress in their effort so to reconstruct the South that the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the whites toward the negroes should not 
have effect. 

The selection of negro suffrage as the panacea came about 
very slowly. In January 1867 Congress enfranchised the 
negroes in the District of Columbia and the Territories, and 
in March in the Reconstruction Act provided that new con- 
stitutions should be framed by conventions in the Southern 
States elected by all male citizens; and all the State constitu- 
tions thus framed included provisions for universal suffrage. 
In 1869 to clinch the matter the Fifteenth Amendment was 
introduced providing that " the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude." 

This amendment made impossible the repeal of the negro 
suffrage, already granted by statutes or constitutions of the 
Southern States, and the Federal Reconstruction acts deprived 
the Southern whites who had been connected with the Con- 
federacy of a vote for delegates to the State Convention ; but 
made no general and permanent exclusion from the suffrage, 
the only restriction of the Fourteenth Amendment being that 
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certain persons were deprived of the right to hold national or 
state office; but by later votes of Congress that restriction was 
removed for all but about three hundred persons. If the white 
voters could again act together they would be in a majority 
in every State except South Carolina and Mississippi ; but 'by 
the State constitution or laws, the negroes had a majority in 
most Southern States through the disfranchisement of white 
voters on account of their connection with the Civil War. How 
far that process went is not easy to determine. In West Vir- 
ginia, where the border feeling was very strong, boards of 
registration were appointed which cut out the white voters to 
the number of about twenty thousand ; but the colored vote in 
that State was only a few thousand. 

The Southern people to this day believe that the main pur- 
pose of this legislation was revenge, an effort to inflict the 
deepest humiliation and dishonor upon a people who had 
fought bravely and surrendered in good faith. Occasionally 
some fluent and graceful speaker informs the world that the 
South was deliberately turned over to the worst element with- 
in its own population, in order that its recovery might be set 
back, its scanty revenues pillaged, its influence in the Union 
destroyed, and a reign of miscegenation and race ruin set up. 
No such motive can be discovered in the debates of the time, 
though the attempt is made to fix them upon Thaddeus Stevens 
in the reeking romances oif Thomas Dixon, Jr. Stevens had 
no purpose of humiliating simply by giving the black people 
votes, for he would not himself have been humiliated by such a 
process. What he wanted, and most uriblushingly stated, was 
the perpetuity of the Republican Party; and he judged rightly 
enough that the negroes would be likely to vote against those 
who did not wish them free and still less wished them voters. 
As he coarsely expressed it, his policy toward the negro was 
" Root, hog or die;" that is, justify your suffrage or lose the 
game. He had no more thought of personal revenge than 
modern politicians have had in passing Ripper Bills for tak- 
ing the control of Pennsylvania cities out of the hands of 
the people : it was all politics to him. 

Stevens and his radical kind were not the people respon- 
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sible for negro suffrage. At first thrown out as a suggestion, 
it took root in the minds of men like Sumner and Lincoln 
because they believed, and the experience of their sections 
justified the belief, that the suffrage raised and dignified its 
possessor. In his last public address on April n, 1865, Lin- 
coln said : " Grant that he deserves the electoral franchise, will 
he not attain it sooner by saving the already advanced steps 
toward it ?" That was the youth of the world, the time when 
people had a generous, uncritical confidence in human na- 
ture, when the ease with which the Irishman, the Scandinavian 
and the German had become Americans led to a like belief in 
the capacity of the African. Negro suffrage was the out- 
come of hopefulness, of confidence in free government, of the 
principle announced eighty years earlier by Jefferson that 
" the people are always the safest though not always the most 
wise depository of power." The negro was free, why should 
he not have the same incentives as other free men. Many 
people in the North expected the negro to stride forward in 
education, thrift and political judgment so fast that the South 
would be regenerated. 

Now ensued the trial of negro suffrage, and most Southern 
writers on the subject of the present relations of the negroes 
and whites trace all the trouble back to those unholy acts of 
Congress and Constitutional amendments. Every southern 
child as he grows up becomes possessed of a fixed belief that 
from 1865 to about 1875 the South was governed by an un- 
righteous combination of negroes with a few " scalawags " or 
on-the-soil Republicans, and " Carpetbaggers," or Northern 
political adventurers. These things are within the memory of 
thousands of living men and women, and yet how warped al- 
ready is the popular impression ! In the first place, with the 
exception of Tennessee, where nearly half the State had been 
loyal during the war, and where there never was any negro 
supremacy, no legislatures chosen by negro votes or containing 
negro members appeared with authority until the readmission 
of the seceded States into the Union, which in no State was 
earlier than 1868, in three States was in 1870, and in Georgia 
was not till 1871. Up to those dates the South was in the 
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hands of military commanders, who sometimes were the only 
government ; and, when there were governors and legislatures, 
did not hesitate to annul any law that seemed undesirable to 
them, to remove any official, or to reorganize any city govern- 
ment. Little criticism has ever been made of these military 
officers, whose regime was sometimes brusque but almost al- 
ways fair and kindly. 

Then when the States were finally turned over to the Re- 
construction legislatures, except where the States had dis- 
franchised a large proportion of the white voters the negroes 
were in the minority. The Carpetbaggers, though powerful in 
organization, were but a few hundred in number ; and the worst 
features of most of the Reconstruction governments are due 
to Southern white voters born on the soil, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the worst elements of the negro vote. It was not 
a savory period in American politics : from 1869 to 1871 Boss 
Tweed had his serpent grip on New York City, and squeezed 
out more millions than were stolen in the entire South. In 
Louisiana and in South Carolina there was the most scandalous 
violence, corruption and misgovernment, and in all the States 
the difficulty was aggravated by the managers of the negroes 
getting possession of the county governments. When local 
taxes rose to six times what they had been before these gov- 
ernments came into force; when a North Carolina carpetbag 
county government put a fence costing $10,000 around a Court 
House yard ; when a State like South Carolina issued so many 
bonds that it was impossible to tell within fifteen million dol- 
lars how many of them were fraudulent, it was a piteous state 
of things. 

How long did this condition last? The legislatures begin- 
ning in 1868 were speedily confronted by the Ku-Klux move- 
ment, which rose in 1869, and by 1870 led to investigation by 
Congress and severe repressive legislation. By 1871, partly 
through a natural reaction, partly through these violent meth- 
ods, Virginia and several other States were back in the hands 
of the white people. In Alabama the domination of the Re- 
construction legislature, which is still currently supposed in 
that State to have fearfully plundered and debauched the 
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State, lasted just twenty-eight months, and a prominent South- 
erner now alive who was a member of it says that so far as 
he is aware the only questionable statute was in aid of rail- 
roads, and that to this day it is a fair question whether that 
money was not spent to the advantage of the State. Up to 
this time the Southern State governments had always been 
economically and for the most part honestly administered, and 
the taxes had been very low. Now, in a half dozen or more 
States there was disgraceful robbery and an overturning of the 
sense of political responsibility. The Federal civil service 
throughout this whole period was extremely corrupt, backed 
up the worst that there was in political life, and must share 
in the responsibility for the condition of things. It is, how 1 - 
ever, doubtful whether the best of legislatures could have pre- 
vented the lawlessness and uneasiness which always follows a 
war or could have compelled the two races to live in terms 
of amity. Sonne good things were done by these Reconstruc- 
tion legislatures, particularly the founding of systems of com- 
mon schools throughout the South ; and one of the strongest 
opponents of negro suffrage in South Carolina has said that 
with the exception of that clause, the Constitution of 1868 was 
the best that the State ever had. 

The demerits of the Reconstruction governments have been 
the theme of Southern writers ever since; all sorts of ills from 
the crowding of whites off the sidewalk up to race wars have 
been laid at the door of negro suffrage; and efforts are now 
making through books and plays to revive the fierce anta- 
gonism of that period. Although the South considers Re- 
construction an absolute proof that the negro is incapable of 
self-government and still more unworthy of taking any part in 
the government of white people, the experience of that 
troublous time throws little light upon what might have been 
the effect of negro suffrage if it had come about under differ- 
ent circumstances. In the first place, those eligible for the 
suffrage were already full-grown and nearly beyond any in- 
fluence of education; in the second place, negro suffrage was 
tangled up with questions of the status of white voters and 
•with the relation of States to the Union, with which it had not 
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any organic connection ; in the next place, the negroes having 
no traditional and experienced leaders of their own, fell into 
the hands of bad and designing whites, without whom the cor- 
ruption of Reconstruction' could hardly have been carried 
through. 

Above all, whether absolutely necessary or not, the sudden 
termination of negro suffrage gave no time for any complete 
proof as to the capacity of the negro to exercise discretion 
in his vote; and the efforts to prevent his voting simply in- 
creased his obstinate determination to vote for none but Re- 
publican candidates and not to 'exercise an indivdual choice, 
or divide his vote. 

The disfranchisement of the negroes before the Civil War 
proceeded slowly and in all the forms of law ; the disfranchise- 
ment during Reconstruction was a violent and irregular pro- 
cess which has left permanent influences of distrust and hatred 
between the races. The Ku-Klux plan, started as a sort of 
lafk and modeled on the old patrol system, with its ghostly 
bands of masked horsemen and its terrifying missives, proved 
so efficacious that it spread throughout the South ; and though 
Congress investigated and passed statutes of a type never be- 
fore put into action by the Federal Government for the pro- 
tection of the suffrage in Federal elections, though in the 
election of 1872 the issue of the suppression of the negro vote 
helped to re-elect Grant, State after State was recovered by the 
white voters, and negroes gradually disappeared from the State 
Legislatures and from the national Senate and House. Then 
came the " Tidal Wave " of 1874 in which the Southern States 
elected nearly a solid Democratic delegation to the House of 
Representatives. In the election of 1876 every Southern State 
except three was at first returned as Democratic and in South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Florida the Democrats insisted that 
white voters had been kept from the polls by Federal troops. 
Everybody knew that several of these disputed States were 
carried by preventing negroes from voting; everybody knew 
also that the Reconstruction governments had been corrupt 
and disgraceful. The result of the contest was that Mr. Hayes 
was declared President, but that he withdrew the troops, and 
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immediately the negro vote in all the Southern States was 
reduced 'below the point where it could endanger white 
supremacy. 

For fifteen years the South did not deny the legal right of 
negroes to vote. In some localities they were allowed to 
choose some negro county officers, where they were decidedly 
in the majority, and that is still the case. In North Carolina 
county officers were designated by the legislature so as to pre- 
vent any such result. For a time the negroes were allowed to 
elect one of their own number member of Congress from 
one district which was carved out for them along the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina; but that privilege also was even- 
tually taken away, until not a single negro member sat in either 
house of Congress to represent a race numbering one-eighth 
of the population of the United States. 

Of the various methods of withdrawing negro suffrage the 
simplest and most obvious, that of direct State statute or a 
constitutional amendment, was barred by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment ; but Congress found means to avoid this dilemma in the 
seat of national government, in which the suffrage enjoyed by 
the negroes for seven years was in 1874 cut off by a statute 
repealing the existing territorial government; and since that 
time no person, white or black, has had any vote on any meas- 
ure or for any officer within the District of Columbia. The 
reason was the riotous extravagance of the territorial gov- 
ernment, under the organization of a white man named 
Shepherd; and as only a third of the population of the dis- 
trict was negro, he must have found aiders and abetters among 
the whites ; but the action of Congress was a backset to negro 
suffrage throughout the country. 

Four other methods have been found for reducing and in 
some cases practically annihilating the negro vote : these are, 
violence, tricks, tax and other qualifications, and special con- 
stitutional qualifications. Violence on a large scale — the 
driving of men from the polls, or the sweeping of the country 
before election day with warnings not to come out, was a 
crude and temporary method, which in the last thirty years 
has probably not been practiced more often in the Southern 
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than in the Northern States, although it has 'always lain in 
the background as an ultimate resort. 

Much more familiar during the period from 1870 to 1890 
was the skillful use of electoral machinery and outright fraud 
to prevent the negro vote from being counted. Among these 
methods enumerated by a southern writer are: theft of the 
ballot boxes, suppression of the ballot boxes, exchanging 
boxes, removal of the polls to unknown places, doctoring the 
returns, false certifications, repeating, excising names from 
the registry book, and illegal arrests before the day of election. 
A method which attracted great attention at the time was 
that of the "tissue ballots," a packet of votes deposited as 
though one ballot, and afterwards counted by judges who of 
course protected the fraud. Another device which was not il- 
legal although it acted as an extra-legal intelligence qualifica- 
tion was the " Eight Ballot Box Law " of South Carolina, 
under which no vote was counted unless it was put into the 
box for which it was precisely intended : it had the difficulty of 
being a method which if applied uprightly would also exclude 
some white voters. 

Throughout the last thirty years the tendency in the North- 
ern States has been to abolish all property and tax qualifica- 
tions. In the Southern States public sentiment has worked 
the other way. With a view to cut down negro suffrage a 
number of Southern States have enacted tax qualifications 
rather high for the conditions, and combined with perplexing 
regulations: Georgia has had a poll tax continuously since 
1789; Florida, Tennessee and Arkansas between 1885 and 
1892 put on new taxes, Tennessee requiring that the receipt 
be shown at the polls. The disqualifications for crime have 
also been somewhat enlarged and possibly a penalty involving 
disfranchisement is sometimes affixed by judges upon a negro 
which would not be assigned to a white man. 

The important thing to remember in this process is that as 
a matter of fact the negro vote has been suppressed, in some 
States since 1871,, in all States so far as State and national 
elections were concerned, since 1876. There is hardly room for 
discussion with our Southern brethren' as to whether they 
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mean or expect to take away negro suffrage — they have done 
so practically. No negro is a candidate for any State office 
or except in a very few communities for any county or local 
office. Some negroes have always voted, but they have never 
been allowed to exercise a balance of power between two 
State parties or between two candidates for Congress. They 
might safely vote for a man who was certain to be elected, or 
for a man in a sure minority; but in the essential quality of 
a jvote, that it may go to convert a minority into a majority, the- 
negroes have for three decades been hopelessly disfranchised. 
To this principle there has been one notable exception. In 
1892 the Republicans of North Carolina, including most of 
the negroes actually allowed to vote, fused with the Populists, 
and elected some State officers and members of Congress, in- 
cluding a colored man named White. The possibility that 
other such combinations would be formed in the future spread 
consternation, for throughout the South there is the strong- 
est possible determination not to permit any State government 
to exist, based upon negro votes. That episode therefore,, 
gave additional strength to a movement which had already 
made itself felt, for a new and more sweeping method of 
hedging in the negro vote by State constitutional amendments. 
The purpose of this new legislation has been perfectly open 
and candid; exactly as the people who suppressed the negro 
vote during Reconstruction still recount their part as one of 
their claims to distinction, so the members of the Constitu- 
tional Conventions from 1890 to 1904 have clearly set forth 
their intention to cut out most of the ignorant negro voters, 
while leaving in most of the white voters; although an eye to 
the Fifteenth Amendment and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made it necessary to frame these new re- 
gulations so as to leave out of sight this important distinction. 
Six States — Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia — have now framed such 
amendments, some of which were submitted to popular vote, 
but in the case of Mississippi and Louisiana and Virginia, the 
Convention put the Constitution into effect without submitt- 
ing it to the people. Many of these amendments are com- 
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plicated and limited one part by another, but the main prin- 
ciples are as follows : 

(i) Nearly all the constitutions in terms prohibit persons 
convicted of certain crimes from ever voting- again; for in- 
stance in Mississippi, the offences enumerated are " bribery, 
burglary, theft, arson, obtaining money under false pretense, 
embezzlement, perjury or bigamy;" in Virginia petty larceny 
is added. 

(2) Two states — Alabama and Mississippi — have a moder- 
ate property qualification as one of several alternatives. 

( 3 ) All the six States except Louisiana require the prepay- 
ment of poll taxes for one, two or three years, (in Alabama 
all accrued taxes since 1901) ; this qualification in itself is not 
a difficult one and does not apply to one race more than 
another. 

(4) In two States, South Carolina and Mississippi, the 
voter must be able to prove at the polls that he has paid his 
taxes, and since negroes are notoriously careless about keep- 
ing such papers, they are much more likely to lose the neces- 
sary paper. 

(5) All the constitutions have an educational clause; but 
in two States taxes on property worth $300 may be a sub- 
stitute for reading and writing; and in Mississippi it is pro- 
vided that the voter must " be able to read any section of 
the constitution of this State; or he shall be able to under- 
stand the same when read to him, or give a reasonable inter- 
pretation thereof." 

(6) This so-called "understanding clause" is very curi- 
ously applied in South Carolina and Virginia, where per- 
sons who would otherwise be voters up to a date fixed in the 
constitution — (1898 in Mississippi and 1904 in Virginia) — 
and who have registered previous to those dates shall remain 
voters thereafter, even though they cannot read and write. 
This is the so-called " Temporary Understanding Clause,"' 
which has frequently been explained as lasting for only a few 
years. In reality it gives the suffrage for life to any person 
who, up to the date mentioned, though illiterate, can persuade 
the election officers that he can understand a part of the con- 
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stitution. An attempt was recently made to apply this or a 
similar law to a well-educated young negro in Virginia, who, to 
prove his understanding was asked by the election officers: 
" What clauses of the present Virginia constitution are de- 
rived from Magna Charta?" To which he promptly replied, 
" I don't know, unless it is that no negro shall be allowed to 
vote in this commonwealth.'" He was duly registered; but 
the whole machinery of this act is in the hands of the white 
election officers, who are expected to be easily convinced that 
a white man understands and with difficulty convinced in the 
case of a negro. 

(7) Five of the six constitutions contain the remarkable 
" grandfather clause," which in somewhat different phrase- 
ology sets forth that the descendant of a person who was a 
voter prior to January 1, 1867 shall vote, notwithstanding his 
inability to satisfy the intelligence or property qualifications. 
This is the most doubtful part of the whole system, for it sets 
up an exemption from the ordinary qualifications which ap- 
plies only to members of one race and cannot possibly be ac- 
quired by members of the negro race. It seems probable that 
this clause would be disallowed by the Supreme Court if a 
case involving it could be distinctly made up. 

(8) In three States, Alabama imitated by North Carolina 
and Virginia, there is a very singular clause which would be 
hard to parallel in the legislation of any other country, by 
which persons who have honorably served as soldiers not only 
in the United States Army, but in the Confederate Army or 
the forces of the State in the Civil War, shall be excused 
from other qualifications. That former Confederate soldiers 
should not be disfranchised for that reason alone is logical; 
but that service against the government should be a special 
reason for granting a privilege from which others like cir- 
cumstance are excluded, is a whimsicality which would not 
pass for a joke in less good-natured countries. 

(9) In one State — Alabama — during about a year the re- 
gistrars could enter upon the voting list male citizens "of 
good character and who understand the duties and obligations 
of citizenship under a Republican form of government." 
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These various systems of qualification and disqualification, 
so complicated that the man who drew the South Carolina 
suffrage provision told the writer that at the next election 
thereafter he lost his vote because he had forgotten to fulfil 
all the formalities, have substantially the same purpose, 
namely, to bring the suffrage back to the classes which ex- 
ercised it before the war. Nowhere is the negro as such ex- 
cluded; but he is less likely to have the tax and property 
qualifications than the poor white, and much less likely than 
the intelligent and educated white; and he is handicapped by 
the large degree of discretion given to registrars and officials 
at the polls, who are almost invariably whites. When a 
negro dentist in Montgomery, Alabama, a well-educated man 
possessing the constitutional qualifications, went in at the ap- 
pointed time to register, the official greeted him with the cour- 
teous question: "What do you want, nigger?" "I want to 
be registered." " Nigger, get out of here; this ain't our day 
for registering niggers." That man was not registered, and 
only about five thousand negroes out of about a hundred and 
thirty thousand negro men of voting age are registered in that 
State. It is true, as pointed out by the South Carolinian 
statesman above referred to, that " we shut out a good many 
of our own people;" and it is also true that the educational 
qualification is one that can be acquired, and is fast being ac- 
quired by the negroes, for about two-thirds of the negro 
children can read and write. Nevertheless the motive of the 
whole proceeding is to exclude the ignorant negro while ad- 
mitting most of the ignorant whites. 

These extreme measures are spreading through the South 
and are likely to spread still farther. A similar constitu- 
tional amendment in Maryland, where there is not the slight- 
est danger of negro supremacy, inasmuch as the blacks are 
less than a fourth of the whole population, was defeated a 
few weeks ago only by an appeal to the foreign voter, who 
thought that the discretion under the law might be applied 
against him. No one could criticise a genuine intelligence 
qualification, whether direct o>r by the convenient and whole- 
some method of an Australian ballot which can only be voted 
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by an intelligent man, but there are several serious objections 
to the disfranchisement that has been practised. 

In the first place, the recent statutes and constitutional 
amendments are not perfectly sincere, their end is clouded and 
concealed for the simple reason that to avow their purpose 
would bring them.' into collision with' the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and might cause a diminution of the number of repre- 
sentatives in Congress under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In the second place, this entire exclusion of a large number 
of negroes together with a small number of whites, leaves a 
proletariat of people who have no direct way of relieving their 
discontents. The main argument for universal suffrage is 
that everybody has his " day in court," his opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion by his ballot. The Southern method is the 
reversal of a process which has been going on for a century in. 
the American commonwealths. 

In the third place, it is an attempt to set up a privileged 
class. The "grandfather clause" creates an hereditary right to 
vote, which exists nowhere else in the United States. If the re- 
strictions were administered in good faith 'all but this discrimin- 
ation would disappear, for both negroes and whites would find 
their way into the electorate through education; but it is not 
the intention of the South to permit any considerable number 
of negro voters at any time in the future. The basis of the 
suffrage in the South is, " This is a white man's government." 

In the next place the precedent of restricting the effective 
suffrage to the whites is very likely to develop into a re- 
striction to Anglo-Saxons. The South needs 'foreign laborers, 
who would go far toward settling the labor troubles of that 
section. Is it likely that a community which admits only a 
few of the most intelligent negroes to the suffrage will open 
it to foreigners as ignorant as the poor whites? If the 
Italians are allowed to vote, eventually they will control whole 
communities; if they are not allowed to vote, they will go. 
elsewhere. 

No thinking man can blame the Southern people for wishing 
to keep their State governments upright and efficient; no one 
can blame them for real intelligence qualifications, such as 
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can be overcome by diligent study or by thrift; nobody can 
blame them for preferring restrictions expressed in statutes 
and State constitutions to irregular violence and fraud. The 
principal grounds for criticism are two : first, that the system 
is really, although not openly, a discrimination between men 
-on the ground, not of their character or their acquisitions, but 
of their color; secondly, that it means the permanent dis- 
franchisement of the greater part of the negro race, and their 
consequent relegation to a position in which one of the most 
■effective springs of thrift and ambition is removed. 



